Schools  of  Ontario 


“FOR  ALL  WE  HAVE  AND  ARE” 


For  all  we  have  and  are, 

For  all  our  children's  fate, 

Stand  up  and  take  the  war. 

The  Hun  is  at  the  gate! 

Our  world  has  passed  away 
In  wantonness  o'erthrov/n. 

There  is  nothing  left  today 
But  steel  and  fire  and  stone! 

Though  all  we  knew  depart. 
The  old  Commandments  stand: 
In  courage  keep  your  heart. 

In  strength  lift  up  your  hand. 

Once  more  we  hear  the  word 
That  sickened  earth  of  old: — 

No  law  except  the  Sword 
Unsheathed  and  uncontrolled. 

Once  more  it  knits  mankind. 

Once  more  the  nations  go 
To  meet  and  break  and  bind 
A  crazed  and  driven  foe. 

Comfort,  content,  delight. 

The  ages'  slow-bought  gain. 

They  shrivelled  in  a  night. 

Only  ourselves  remain 
To  face  the  naked  days 
In  silent  fortitude. 

Through  perils  and  dismays 
Renewed  and  re-renewed. 

Though  all  we  made  depart. 
The  old  Commandments  stand: 
In  patience  keep  your  heart. 

In  strength  lift  up  your  hand. 

No  easy  hopes  or  lies 
Shall  bring  us  to  our  goal. 

But  iron  sacrifice 
Of  body,  will,  and  soul. 

There  is  but  one  task  for  all — 

One  life  for  each  to  give. 

Who  stands  if  Freedom  fall? 

Who  dies  if  England  live? 

— Kipling 

Used  by  permission  of  the  executors  of  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  A.  P.  Watt  and  Son,  and  The 
Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Limited. 
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"I  think  of  you,  my  peoples,  as  one  great  family,  for  that  is  how  we  are 
learning  to  live.  We  all  belong  to  each  other.  We  all  need  each  other.  It 
is  in  serving  each  other  and  in  sacrificing  for  our  common  good  that  we  are 
finding  our  true  life.  In  that  spirit  we  shall  win  the  war,  and  in  that  same 
spirit  we  shall  win  lor  the  world  after  the  war  a  true  and  lasting  peace.  The 
greatness  of  any  nation  is  in  the  spirit  of  its  people — so  it  has  always  been 
since  history  began;  so  it  shall  be  with  us. 

"The  range  of  the  tremendous  conflict  is  ever  widening.  It  now  extends 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Truly,  it  is  a  stern  and  solemn  time.  But  as  the  war 
widens,  so  surely  our  conviction  deepens  of  the  greatness  of  our  cause. 

"We  who  belong  to  the  present  generation  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
struggle.  And  I  would  say  to  the  coming  generation — the  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day,  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow — 'Train  yourselves  in  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  so  as  to  be  ready  for  whatever  part  you  may  be  called  to  play,  and  for 
the  tasks  which  will  await  you  as  citizens  of  the  Empire  when  the  war  is  over.' 

"We  must  all,  older  and  younger,  resolve  that,  having  been  entrusted 
with  so  great  a  cause,  then,  at  whatever  cost,  God  helping  us,  we  will  not 
falter  or  fail.  Make  yourselves  ready — in  your  home  and  school — to  give 
and  to  offer  your  very  best. 

"We  are  coming  to  the  end  of  another  hard-fought  year.  During  these 
months  our  people  have  been  through  many  trials,  and  in  that  true  humility 
which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  valour  have  learned  once  again  to  look  for 
strength  to  God  alone.  So — I  bid  you  all — be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage. 
Go  forward  into  this  coming  year  with  a  good  heart.  Lift  up  your  hearts  with 
thankfulness  for  deliverance  from  dangers  in  the  past.  Lift  up  your  hearts 
in  confident  hope  that  strength  will  be  given  us  to  overcome  whatever  perils 
may  be  ahead  until  the  victory  is  won. 

"If  the  skies  before  us  are  still  dark  and  threatening,  there  are  stars  to 
guide  us  on  our  way.  Never  did  heroism  shine  more  brightly  than  it  does 
now,  nor  fortitude,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  sympathy,  nor  neighbourly  kindness. 
And  with  them — brightest  of  all  stars — is  our  faith  in  God.  These  stars  will 
we  follow  with  His  help  until  the  light  shall  shine  and  the  darkness  shall 
collapse. 

"May  God  bless  you  every  one." 

—  From  the  Message  of  King  George  VI., 

December  25,  1941. 
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Rt.  Hon.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  P.C.,  M.P. 
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"I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toil,  tears  and  sweat." 

May  13,  1940. 

"Let  us  therefore  brace  ourselves  to  our  duties,  and  so  bear  ourselves 
that,  if  the  British  Empire  and  its  Commonwealth  last  for  a  thousand  years, 
men  will  still  say,  'This  was  their  finest  hour'." 

June  18,  1940. 

"Not  only  great  dangers,  but  many  more  misfortunes,  many  shortcomings, 
many  mistakes,  many  disappointments  will  surely  be  our  lot.  Death  and 
sorrow  will  be  the  companions  of  our  journey;  hardship  our  garment;  con¬ 
stancy  and  valour  our  only  shield." 

October  8,  1940. 

"Put  your  confidence  in  us.  Give  us  your  faith  and  your  blessing,  and 
under  Providence  all  will  be  well.  We  shall  not  fail  or  falter.  We  shall  not 
weaken  or  tire.  Neither  the  sudden  shock  of  battle  nor  the  long-drawn  trials 
of  vigilance  and  exertion  will  wear  us  down.  Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will 
finish  the  job." 

February  9,  1941. 

— From  "Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears,"  by  The  Right  Honourable  Winston 
S.  Churchill,  P.C.,  M.P.,  by  permission  of  the  Publishers,  McClelland  and 
Stewart  Limited,  Toronto. 
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'Sir,  we  did  not  make  this  war.  We  did  not  seek  it.  We  did  all  we 
could  to  avoid  it.  We  did  too  much  to  avoid  it.  We  went  so  far  in  trying  to 
avoid  it  as  to  be  almost  destroyed  by  it  when  it  broke  upon  us.  But  that 
dangerous  corner  has  been  turned  and  with  every  month  and  every  year 
that  passes  we  shall  confront  the  evil-doers  with  weapons  as  plentiful,  as 
sharp  and  as  destructive  as  those  with  which  they  have  sought  to  establish 
their  hateful  domination . 


"In  this  strange,  terrible  world  war  there  is  a  place  for  everyone,  man 
and  woman,  old  and  young,  hale  and  halt.  Service  in  a  thousand  forms  is 
open.  There  is  no  room  now  for  the  dilettante,  for  the  weakling,  for  the  shirker 
or  the  sluggard;  the  mine,  the  factory,  the  dockyard,  the  salt  sea  waves,  the 
fields  to  till,  the  home,  the  hospital,  the  chair  of  the  scientist,  the  pulpit  of 
the  preacher — from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  the  tasks  all  are  of  equal 
honour.  All  have  their  part  to  play." 


— RT.  HON.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL, 

Ottawa,  December  30,  1941. 
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It  is  possible  that  in  recent  years  too  great  emphasis  has  been  placed  in 
our  thinking  about  the  British  Empire  on  the  vast  extent  of  its  territory  and  its 
physical  resources  and  the  great  numbers  of  the  people  who  owe  allegiance 
to  its  King-Emperor.  Such  a  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me,  fails  to  grasp  the 
real  spirit  of  the  Empire,  a  spirit  which  has  made  it  great  and  worthy  of  the 
utmost  sacrifice  which  its  preservation  may  demand. 

The  Empire  is  the  product  of  supremely  great  courage.  No  tale  of  ad¬ 
venture  is  more  thrilling,  none  exhibits  more  completely  the  virtues  of  the 
stout  heart  and  the  iron  will  than  that  which  recounts  the  exploits  of  the 
Elizabethan  seamen  who  crossed  the  seas  and  discovered  the  lands  which  now 
form  part  of  the  Empire.  Only  courage  of  equal  strength  could  have  sustained 
the  pioneer  immigrants  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Australia,  the  New 
Zealand,  the  South  Africa  and  the  Canada  of  to-day. 


We  live  in  ease  and  comfort  unknown  to  these  pioneers.  Life  hitherto  has 
made  fewer  demands  on  our  courage  and  determination  than  it  did  on  theirs. 
But  to-day  the  demands  being  made  on  our  powers  of  endurance  are  greater 
by  far  than  those  sustained  by  our  predecessors.  These  demands  can  be 
met  only  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  a  great  tradition  of  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 
May  that  tradition  be  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  to  stand  firm  and  never 
surrender! 

The  growth  throughout  the  centuries  of  this  tradition  of  courage  and 
endurance  has  not  continued  without  an  adequate  cause.  Wherever  the 
Briton  went,  he  carried  with  him  a  determination  to  establish  law  and  order 
a  determination  based  largely  on  the  rights  of  government  which  he  saw  in 
operation  at  home.  He  soon  acquired  the  habit  of  sharing  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  his  own  community,  whether  they  related  to  his  church,  or  his 
school,  or  the  general  well-being  of  the  settlement.  He  believed  in  the 
regulation  of  the  life  of  the  community  by  the  community  itself.  He  admitted 
his  neighbour  to  the  same  privileges  which  he  claimed  for  himself.  By  means 
of  the  gradual  extension  of  this  principle,  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions 
are  described  as  self-governing,  and  the  attitude  of  mind  of  those  who  believe 
in  this  method  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  community  is  described  as 
democratic. 

The  principles  and  practices  of  self-government  are  not  accepted  by  our 
enemies  in  this  war.  They  are  discarded  in  favour  of  a  system  which  would 
give  one  person  at  the  head  of  the  state  absolute  power  over  the  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  every  person.  We  cannot  accept  that  principle.  Our  entire  history 
has  represented  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction.  Our  ancestors  in 
Britain,  our  cousins  in  the  Dominions,  have  made  great  sacrifices  to  the 
end  that  democracy  might  be  established  and  maintained.  More  important 
than  its  material  resources  has  been  the  fidelity  of  the  Empire  to  the  practices 
of  democracy.  That  has  been  the  real  and  effective  cement  of  Empire.  It  is 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition.  Should  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  be  over¬ 
whelmed,  democracy  will  vanish  from  the  earth,  and  the  progress  of  our 
civilization  will  lag,  it  may  be,  for  centuries. 

The  preservation  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  the  task  which  we  of 
the  Empire  are  compelled  to  undertake  to-day.  We  must  remember  that  our 
Empire  became  great,  not  by  reason  of  material  things,  but  by  the  dauntless 
spirit  of  its  people.  Future  generations  will  judge  us  of  to-day  by  this  standard. 

"Teach  us  to  bear  the  yoke  in  youth 
With  steadfastness  and  careful  truth; 

That,  in  our  time.  Thy  grace  may  give 
The  truth  whereby  the  nations  live." 

D.  McArthur 
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For  the  second  time  in  a  generation,  Germany,  with  world-domination  in 
mind,  has  hurled  a  challenge  to  civilization  and  peaceful  progress.  For  the 
second  time  it  has  fallen  to  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  to  accept 
the  challenge  and  to  stand  in  the  vanguard  of  battle.  This  she  has  done,  not 
for  herself  alone,  but  for  all  who  treasure  truth,  justice,  honour,  and  liberty. 


As  in  1914,  it  was  hoped  and  expected  by  the  enemy — who  attribute  to 
others  what  is  true  of  themselves — that  the  many  divisions  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  would  be  faithless  to  one  another  and  to  those  principles  upon  which 
their  way  of  life  is  based.  But  the  response  of  the  Empire  came  with  un¬ 
divided  assurance  and  speed.  From  all  sections  of  the  earth,  citizens  of 
every  race  and  religion  within  the  British  Commonwealth  rallied  to  the 
common  cause.  The  only  remaining  rivalry  became  that  of  generosity  in 
effort  and  enthusiasm  in  service. 

With  gratitude  the  Empire  recognizes  that  now  "we  are  not  alone."  The 
United  Nations  have  all  declared  their  unflinching  resolve  to  continue  the 
battle  against  the  Axis  Powers  to  the  end.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
summary,  however,  to  survey  only  the  parts  played  by  those  units  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  other  than  the  Motherland.  The  valiant  stand  of  the  United  Kingdom 
itself  will  shine  on  the  pages  of  its  long  history.  Its  example  has  inspired 
and  strengthened  the  Commonwealth's  answer  to  the  clarion  call  of  Winston 
Churchill: 


"Come  then,  let  us  to  the  task,  to  the  battle  and  the  toil,  each  to  our 
part,  each  to  our  station.  Fill  the  armies,  rule  the  air,  pour  out  the 
munitions,  strangle  the  U-boats,  sweep  the  mines,  plough  the  land, 
build  the  ships,  guard  the  streets,  succour  the  wounded,  uplift  the 
downcast,  and  honour  the  brave.  Let  us  go  forward  together  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  in  all  parts  of  this  island.  There  is  not  a  week, 
nor  a  day,  nor  an  hour  to  lose." 


CANADA  AT  WAR 

On  September  10,  1939,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  issued  a  declaration  of  war  in  its  own  right.  Like  the  people  of 
Britain,  Canadians  had  watched  the  progress  of  aggression  in  Europe  with 
increasing  resentment,  and  with  a  slowly  hardening  conviction  that  it  could 
only  be  checked  by  force. 
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In  addition  to  her  Reserve  and  Home  Defence  forces,  Canada  has  in  her 
Active  Army  more  than  265,000  volunteers  who  have  enlisted  for  service 
anywhere  in  the  world  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Approximately  half  of 
these  are  now  overseas.  Canadian  volunteers  have  served,  or  are  serving  in 
Newfoundland,  Iceland,  the  British  West  Indies,  Gibraltar,  Hong  Kong,  and 
in  Britain.  The  Canadian  Army  in  Britain  consists  of  a  Corps  of  three  infantry 
divisions,  divisional  Corps  troops,  an  armoured  division,  and  an  army  tank 
brigade.  In  addition  there  are  reinforcement  units.  The  Canadian  Corps 
has  been  kept  in  Britain  thus  far  because  the  British  Government  considers 
it  an  essential  factor  in  the  defence  of  the  island  fortress.  We  are  proud  to 
know  that  our  army  is  helping  to  garrison  "the  one  vital  citadel,  the  retention 
of  which  decides  the  war." 

The  first  major  test  of  the  Canadian  Army  came  at  Hong  Kong.  There, 
with  other  troops  from  the  British  Isles  and  India,  Canadians  fought  in  heroic 
defence  of  that  great  outpost  of  Britain's  Far  East.  The  Japanese,  in  over¬ 
whelming  superiority,  attacked  Hong  Kong  on  December  7,  1941.  Without 
air  support  and  with  British  seapower  seriously  impaired  by  the  loss  of 
two  capital  ships,  the  garrison  gallantly  defended  the  fort  until,  on  Christmas 
Day,  surrender  became  inevitable. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Navy  has  three  main  tasks — the  guarding  of  Canada; 
the  protection  of  our  own  shipping  and  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's;  and 
co-operation  with  other  friendly  naval  forces.  On  the  ability  of  the  Navy 
to  control  the  seas  depends  the  fighting  power  of  its  sister  Services.  It  is 
a  matter  of  pride  to  all  Canadians  that  their  Navy  is  filling  an  important  role 
in  the  sea  warfare  which  has  taken  it  into  action  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  Neither  submarines,  nor  surface  raiders,  nor  bombing  planes  have 
been  able  to  cut  the  Atlantic  life-line  to  Great  Britain.  There  have  been, 
however,  losses  both  through  enemy  action  and  through  the  extraordinary 
hazards  of  navigation  in  war  time.  To  Canadian  homes  has  come  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  how  grim  is  the  battle  to  maintain  superiority  of  the  seas. 

The  most  spectacular  contribution  which  Canada  has  made  is  associated 
with  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force.  Early  in  the  war  it  was  decided  that 
Canada  should  constitute  the  training  centre  for  a  vast  air  training  scheme 
to  be  known  as  the  British  Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  promotion  and  development  of  this  organization  is 
described  in  another  section  of  this  booklet. 

A  vast  majority  of  Canadian  airmen  overseas  are  attached  to  Royal  Air 
Force  squadrons,  and  they  have  fought  wherever  the  Royal  Air  Force  fights 
over  Britain,  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  areas,  and  Russia.  In  addition,  at 
least  seventeen  R.C.A.F.  squadrons  are  in  action  overseas. 
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For  every  fighting  man  in  the  service  there  must,  to-day,  be  eighteen 
or  more  workers  producing  the  essentials  of  modern  war.  To  supply  planes 
and  tanks,  ships  and  food,  Canada  has  re-organized  her  entire  industrial 
output.  Hundreds  of  manufacturing  plants  have  been  turned  over  to  war 
production;  munitions  and  supply  has  become  the  largest  industrial  under¬ 
taking  Canada  has  ever  known.  Locomotive  builders  have  become  tank 
builders;  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  are  now  munitions  makers. 
Scores  of  new  plants  have  been  erected,  and  additions  made  to  existing  plants. 

Canadians  all  men,  women,  and  children-  in  all  spheres  of  activity, 
are  co-operating  to  the  end  that  the  clouds  of  war  may  soon  be  dispersed 
and  peace  reign  in  this  land,  this  hope,  this  glory  which  is  called  Canada. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  AT  WAR 

The  Dominion  of  South  Africa,  which  declared  war  on  Germany  on 
September  4,  1939,  now  has  the  largest  and  best  equipped  army  in  her  history. 
In  its  service  are  to  be  found  all  those  units  which  compose  the  modern 
mechanized  army.  In  addition,  the  Union  has  given  conclusive  evidence  of 
that  determination  in  battle  and  the  will  to  victory  which  she  has  always 
maintained.  Armed  mentally  and  physically,  she  has  made  her  full  con¬ 
tribution,  despite  a  comparatively  small  population. 

Before  the  war.  South  Africa's  army  included  only  a  handful  of  troops. 
Within  an  astonishingly  short  period  the  Union,  in  addition  to  large  Home 
Defence  forces,  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  volunteers  and 
despatched  field  forces  to  East  and  North  Africa.  The  magnitude  of  this 
achievement  may  be  realized  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  total  white  population 
is  only  two  million.  In  the  march  northward,  mechanical  transportation 
withstood  a  crucial  test.  Despite  many  difficulties,  the  forces  proceeded  in 
triumph  through  Abyssinia,  and  later  advanced  to  Egypt.  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  desert  areas  the  army  of  South  Africa  is  resolutely  pitting  its  strength 
against  the  Axis. 

When  the  Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan  was  originally  discussed, 
South  Africa  decided  not  to  join.  In  lieu  of  this  she  has  trained  many  thousand 
British  airmen  in  air  training  camps  in  her  own  country.  Training  facilities 
are  also  provided  for  the  South  African  Air  Force  which  is  a  small  but  powerful 
unit.  Without  its  continuous  co-operation  the  Army's  advance  into  Kenya 
and  Abyssinia  might  have  been  impossible.  Like  the  Army,  the  Air  Force, 
since  the  downfall  of  the  Italian  Empire  in  East  Africa,  is  also  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  defence  of  Egypt. 

Soon  after  the  war  started,  the  Union  created  a  seaward  defence  force, 
largely  composed  of  mine-sweepers  and  submarine  vessels,  which  has  been 
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protecting  the  sea  routes  and  ports  of  South  Africa.  Her  sea  forces  are  also 
co-operating  with  the  British  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean. 


South  Africa's  industrial  effort  for  war  purposes  has  steadily  increased 
both  in  volume  and  in  technical  accomplishment.  The  army  has  been 
supplied  with  equipment  made  in  the  Union  including  everything  from  boots 
to  biscuits.  Mortar  and  hand  grenade  output  has  grown  steadily;  heavier 
pieces  of  artillery,  such  as  howitzers,  are  now  being  completed.  For  Can¬ 
adians  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  armoured  cars  are  built  with  South  African 
steel,  but  are  mounted  upon  chassis  imported  from  Canada. 


All  peoples  of  the  Commonwealth  will  agree  with  the  sentiments  of 
General  Smuts  when  he  explained  why  his  Dominion  is  participating  so 
actively  and  successfully  in  the  war  effort;  "In  taking  our  part  in  this  war 
we  are  not  merely  defending  ourselves,  our  country  and  our  future.  We 
are  also  safeguarding  that  larger  tradition  of  human  freedom,  freedom  of 
conscience,  freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  religion  which  is  threatened, 
as  never  before  in  history,  by  the  Nazi  menace." 
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INDIA  AT  WAR 


India  has  three  great  assets — a  vast  reservoir  of  manpower,  a  varied 
wealth  of  raw  materials  capable  of  being  made  into  munitions  of  war,  and  a 
great  fighting  tradition. 

That  this  fighting  tradition  persists  in  undiminished  strength  has  been 
shown  by  the  magnificent  achievements  of  Indian  troops  in  the  field.  Their 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Italian  Empire  in  Africa,  and  in  the  safeguarding 
of  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia  has  won  tributes  from  observers  of  all  nations.  More 
recently,  to  this  record  has  been  added  the  valiant  stand  in  the  unsuccessful 
defence  of  Singapore.  With  one  million  men  in  arms,  India's  total  reserve  of 
manpower  has  not  yet  been  seriously  drawn  upon;  difficulties  of  equipment 
and  training  rather  than  of  numbers  have  been  the  obstacles  to  expansion. 

But  perhaps  even  more  important  than  India's  modern  army  are  her 
resources  for  producing  the  materials  of  modern  war.  She  has  huge  de¬ 
posits  of  iron  ore  and  can  turn  out  more  than  one  million  tons  of  finished  steel 
a  year.  This  is  being  converted  into  artillery,  machine  guns,  rifles,  shells,  and 
accessories  for  armoured  cars,  tanks,  and  airplanes.  From  its  own  cotton, 
India  is  producing  most  of  the  cloth  for  the  uniforms  of  the  British  Tropical 
Army.  Shipyards  are  building  naval  vessels.  Aluminum  plants  are  working 
at  top  speed.  Her  manganese,  oil,  hides,  and  jute  help  keep  democracy's 
industrial  mechanism  going.  India  raises  a  million  tons  of  wheat  which,  with 
rice,  maize,  millet,  and  tea,  helps  feed  the  soldiers  and  civilians  of  the  United 
Nations.  Though  ocean  lanes  from  Britain  and  America  have  grown  long 
and  perilous,  India  still  stands  as  a  mighty  arsenal  for  the  democracies  of  the 
Far  Eastern  front. 

The  role  of  the  Indian  Navy  is  primarily  to  keep  the  ports  and  harbours 
of  India  and  their  approaches  clear  of  submarines,  mines,  and  light  surface 
raiders,  and  to  provide  a  squadron  of  sloops  for  duty  under  the  Naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  East  Indies  as  assistance  in  patrol  and  escort  work  in 
Indian  waters.  This  force,  although  small,  has  done  good  work;  Indian  ships 
took  part  in  the  naval  operations  against  the  Italians  off  East  Africa  and  also 
did  excellent  convoy  work  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

But  the  value  of  India  is  not  to  be  judged  only  by  her  contribution, 
actual  or  potential,  in  men,  guns,  ships,  and  all  the  complex  paraphernalia  of 
modern  war.  Her  geographical  position  invests  her  with  an  immense  strategic 
value.  From  her  central  position  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  she  reaches  out  both 
to  the  East  and  to  the  West;  her  numerous  harbours  are  starting  points  for 
convoys  to  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Iran  in  the  West,  and  to  the  East  Indies  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  the  remote  East.  There  are  also  points  where  American  and  British 
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supplies  may  be  landed  to  arm  not  only  India's  armies  with  weapons  which 
India  cannot  produce,  but  the  great  heroic  armies  of  China  which  for  so  long 
have  defied,  with  unconquerable  courage,  the  might  of  Japan. 

Along  with  twenty-five  other  nations  India  signed  the  pact  not  to  enter  a 
separate  peace  or  armistice  with  the  Axis.  She  joined  the  struggle  to  defend 
"life,  liberty,  independence,  and  religious  freedom."  She  will  not  fail. 


NEW  ZEALAND  AT  WAR 

War  with  Germany  was  proclaimed  by  New  Zealand  as  from  September  3, 
1939.  Three  days  later  a  nation's  solemn  pledge  was  given  in  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  by  the  Right  Honourable  M.  J.  Savage,  late  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand;  "Both  with  gratitude  for  the  past  and  with  confidence  for  the 
future,  we  range  ourselves  without  fear  beside  Britain.  Where  she  goes,  we 
go;  where  she  stands,  we  stand.  We  are  only  a  small  young  nation,  but  we 
are  one  and  all  a  band  of  brothers,  and  we  march  forward  with  a  union  of 
hearts  and  wills  to  a  common  destiny." 

Overseas,  the  New  Zealand  Expeditionary  Force  has  seen  active  service 
on  several  fronts  in  the  Middle  East.  In  General  W'^avelTs  offensive  in 
Libya  the  transport  arrangements  were  largely  entrusted  to  New  Zealand 
units  and  the  efficiency  of  the  supply  columns  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  campaign.  Again,  in  co-operation  with  the  Free  French  from 
Chad  territory,  New-Zealanders  penetrated  far  and  wide  through  the  deserts 
of  southern  Libya.  The  Dominion  was  worthily  represented  in  besieged 
Tobruk  by  a  detachment  of  railway  men;  and  in  Eritrea  a  Railway  Survey 
Company  was  in  constant  operation. 

But  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  expeditionary  force  was  made, 
not  in  Africa,  but  in  Greece  and  Crete.  There,  in  1941,  New  Zealand  fought 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  at  historic  Mount  Olympus  and  Ther¬ 
mopylae  Pass.  Later,  part  of  the  Division  went  direct  from  Greece  to  Crete 
where  bitter  fighting  took  place.  The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Allies  de¬ 
layed  the  enemy  a  full  month  in  their  plans  and  probably  influenced  their 
decision  not  to  try  further  air  landings  in  either  Iraq  or  in  Syria.  In  this 
action  the  Maori  battalion  took  a  most  gallant  part.  These  native  New- 
Zealanders  have  voluntarily  enlisted  to  the  number  of  almost  five  thousand,  to 
oppose  the  Nazi  attempt  to  dominate  the  world. 

The  Royal  New  Zealand  Navy  has  actively  participated  in  several  en¬ 
gagements.  The  Achilles  played  a  glorious  part  in  the  sinking  of  the 
Graf  Spec;  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Leander  destroyed  an  Italian  raider 
and  co-operated  with  H.M.A.S.  Canberra  to  sink  two  German  supply  ships. 
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In  the  Mediterranean  the  Leander  also  assisted  in  the  Syrian  campaign  by 
shielding  the  coastal  flank  of  Empire  troops.  In  addition,  the  Naval  Service 
is  responsible  for  many  wartime  activities  in  connection  with  safeguarding 
New  Zealand  itself. 

From  Iceland  to  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  New-Zealanders  are  found  in 
every  sphere  where  the  Royal  Air  Force  operates.  Under  the  Commonwealth 
Air  Training  Plan,  the  Dominion's  output  is  at  full  flood  and  will  provide  five 
thousand  airmen  annually.  The  total  number  of  New-Zealanders  in  the  Air 
Force  is  over  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred. 

In  the  production  of  war  equipment  and  munitions  almost  incredible 
development  has  taken  place.  Farm  production  has  been  greatly  increased 
and  Great  Britain  and  India  have  both  benefited  from  the  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing  which  have  been  exported. 

However  great  the  ordeal,  or  long-drawn  out  the  battle,  whether  the 
scene  of  conflict  is  far  away  or  on  its  own  shores.  New  Zealand  has  given 
assurance  that  the  Dominion  will  continue  true  to  the  pledge  expressed  by 
her  late  Prime  Minister. 


AUSTRALIA  AT  WAR 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  Australia's  fighting  men  have  upheld  the 
great  tradition  created  by  their  predecessors  in  World  War  1,  and  have  built 
a  new,  but  equally  imperishable  tradition  in  their  own  right.  Australian 
sailors,  soldiers,  and  airmen  have  been  in  action  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Libya,  in  Greece,  in  Crete,  in  Syria,  over  the  white  cliffs  of  England  and 
over  the  black  heart  of  Germany.  These  men  of  peace,  who  detest  war  and 
who  were  not  nurtured  in  the  military  tradition,  have  scarcely  been  out  of 
the  news  since  they  first  went  into  battle.  Their  deeds  have  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  their  Allies;  and  the  respect  of  their  enemies. 

At  first  it  was  not  clear  how  Australian  soldiers  could  best  serve  over¬ 
seas,  but  troops  were  sent  to  England  so  that  they  might  be  used  where  needed. 
When  the  Italians  threatened  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal,  more  Australian 
Divisions  were  sent  to  the  Middle  East  where  they  formed  the  spearhead  of 
the  first  drive  that  swept  across  Libya.  Reinforced  by  the  men  who  had  come 
from  England,  the  Australian  Imperial  Forces  then  went  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Greeks.  In  the  retreat  from  that  battle,  some  troops  were  attacked  again 
in  Crete  by  the  German  invading  forces. 

In  the  Syrian  campaign,  the  Australian  Infantry  Force,  supported  by 
the  R.A.A.F.,  advanced  up  the  coast  from  Palestine  until  it  met  the  British 
columns  pushing  westward  towards  the  sea.  Soon  afterwards  Australians 
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were  cut  off,  with  other  British  troops,  at  Tobruk  which,  however,  was  held 
successfully  until  relieved  by  the  second  British  attack  across  Libya.  Other 
units  of  the  Australian  army  have,  more  recently,  fought  the  Japanese  in 
Malaya,  Singapore  Island,  New  Guinea,  and  New  Britain. 

The  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  is  an  impressive  fighting  arm.  Sixty 
thousand  strong,  it  has  been  trained  in  Australia,  Canada,  and  Rhodesia. 
First  far  afield,  and  later  in  its  own  skies  meeting  the  challenge  of  Japan,  the 
Force  has  merited  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  Empire  and  its  Allies. 

Within  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  British  Admiralty's  brief  message 
in  September,  1939 — "Britain  is  at  war  with  Germany" — the  Royal  Australian 
Navy  disappeared  quietly  into  the  night  and  took  up  battle  stations.  Cruisers 
and  destroyers  were  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  fleet  early  in  the  war.  In 
July,  1940,  the  cruiser  Sydney  sank  one  of  Italy's  fastest  cruisers  the  Bar¬ 
tolomeo  Colleoni.  Australian  cruisers  also  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
Dakar,  the  shelling  of  positions  in  Italian  Somaliland,  and  the  evacuation 
from  Greece  and  Crete.  The  main  duty  of  the  navy,  however,  has  been  to 
escort  Australian  troops  and  supply  ships  from  Australia  to  Egypt. 

The  comparatively  small  industrial  resources  of  Australia  were  taxed 
to  the  utmost  when  it  became  clear  that  she  could  not  depend  upon  procuring 
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war  supplies  from  overseas.  But  speedy  expansion  in  the  production  of 
munitions  took  place  until  now  some  of  the  most  intricate  weapons  of  modern 
warfare  are  being  made.  For  some  of  these,  Australia  became  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  Aden,  India,  Burma,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and 
New  Zealand. 

And  now  the  Australians  have  found  that  the  flames  of  war  have  spread 
to  their  own  coastline.  Consequently,  they  have  conscripted  the  nation's 
resources  of  wealth  and  manpower  to  build  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  an  army 
to  defend  their  homeland.  They  have  been  further  heartened  in  their 
struggle  by  the  in-pouring  of  substantial  aid  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
Australia  may  well  be  used  as  the  main  base  for  an  Allied  counter-attack 
against  Japan.  This  great  Island  Continent  and  its  people  seem  certain  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  offensive  action  of  the  United  Nations. 


SMALLER  UNITS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  AT  WAR 

The  contributions  of  the  many  parts  of  the  Empire  have  been  comparably 
no  less  than  that  of  the  Dominions.  On  the  economic  side  their  full  resources 
have  been  mobilized  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Motherland.  The 
generosity  and  loyalty  of  the  Colonial  Empire  have  impelled  the  inhabitants  to 
pour  over  one  hundred  million  dollars  into  the  British  Treasury  to  speed  the 
day  of  Victory. 

Throughout  the  many  lands  owing  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  enlistment 
both  in  the  regular  forces  and  in  local  defence  volunteer  units  has  been  wide¬ 
spread.  East  Africans,  Jews,  and  Arabs  have  fought  bravely  in  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East;  colonials  from  Nigeria,  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  Aden, 
Malta,  Barbados,  and  Malaya  are  manning  British  ships;  and  from  the  West 
Indies  and  West  Africa  have  come  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  R.A.F.,  especially 
as  technicians.  Newfoundland,  the  oldest  colony  is  not  only  serving  as  the 
location  for  vital  naval  and  air  bases,  but  is  making  other  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Empire  effort. 

Space  alone  imposes  restriction  on  the  listing  of  the  aid  of  all  those  areas 
which  are  coloured  red  on  the  map  of  the  world.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  what 
has  been  within  their  power  to  do  has  been  done. 


Thus  from  every  part  of  the  world-wide  Commonwealth  come  men, 
munitions,  and  supplies  to  oppose  the  common  foe.  Once  again  the  enemy 
is  faced  by  an  Empire  united  in  arms. 
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1  HE  events  immediately  preceding  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  from  Dunkirk  were  stated  by  the  Right  Honourable  Winston 
Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  4,  1940: 


"From  the  moment  that  the  French  defences  at  Sedan  and  on  the  Meuse 
were  broken  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  May,  only  a  rapid  retreat  to 
Amiens  and  the  south  could  have  saved  the  British  and  French  Armies  who 
had  entered  Belgium  at  the  appeal  of  the  Belgian  King,  but  this  strategic 
fact  was  not  immediately  realized.  The  French  High  Command  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  close  the  gap,  and  the  Armies  of  the  north  were  under  their 
orders.  Moreover,  a  retirement  of  this  kind  would  have  involved  almost 
certainly  the  destruction  of  the  fine  Belgian  Army  of  over  20  divisions  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  whole  of  Belgium.  Therefore,  when  the  force  and  scope 
of  the  German  penetration  were  realized  and  when  a  new  French  Generaliss¬ 
imo,  General  Weygand,  assumed  command  in  place  of  General  Gamelin,  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  French  and  British  Armies  in  Belgium  to  keep  on 
holding  the  right  hand  of  the  Belgians  and  to  give  their  own  right  hand  to  a 
newly  created  French  Army  which  was  to  have  advanced  across  the  Somme 
in  great  strength  to  grasp  it. 

"However,  the  German  eruption  swept  like  a  sharp  scythe  around  the 
right  and  rear  of  the  Armies  of  the  north.  Eight  or  nine  armoured  divisions, 
each  of  about  400  armoured  vehicles  of  different  kinds,  but  carefully  assorted 
to  be  complementary  and  divisible  into  small  self-contained  units,  cut  off  all 
communications  between  us  and  the  main  French  Armies.  It  severed  our 
own  communications  for  food  and  ammunition,  which  ran  first  to  Amiens  and 
afterwards  through  Abbeville,  and  it  shore  its  way  up  the  coast  to  Boulogne 
and  Calais,  and  almost  to  Dunkirk.  Behind  this  armoured  and  mechanized 
onslaught  came  a  number  of  German  divisions  in  lorries,  and  behind  them 
again,  there  plodded  comparatively  slowly  the  dull  brute  mass  of  the  ordinary 
German  Army  and  German  people,  always  so  ready  to  be  led  to  the  trampling 
down  in  other  lands  of  liberties  and  comforts  which  they  have  never  known 
in  their  own. 

"I  have  said  this  armoured  scythe-stroke  almost  reached  Dunkirk 
almost  but  not  quite.  Boulogne  and  Calais  were  the  scenes  of  desperate 
fighting.  The  Guards  defended  Boulogne  for  a  while  and  were  then  with¬ 
drawn  by  orders  from  this  country.  The  Rifle  Brigade,  the  60th  Rifles,  and 
the  Queen  Victoria's  Rifles,  with  a  battalion  of  British  tanks  and  1,000  French¬ 
men,  in  all  about  4,000  strong,  defended  Calais  to  the  last.  The  British 
Brigadier  was  given  an  hour  to  surrender.  He  spurned  the  offer,  and  four 
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days  of  intense  street  fighting  passed  before  silence  reigned  over  Calais, 
which  marked  the  end  of  a  memorable  resistance.  Only  30  unwounded 
survivors  were  brought  off  by  the  Navy  and  we  do  not  know  the  fate  of  their 
comrades.  Their  sacrifice,  however,  was  not  in  vain.  At  least  two  armoured 
divisions,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  turned  against  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force,  had  to  be  sent  for  to  overcome  them.  They  have  added 
another  page  to  the  glories  of  the  Light  Division,  and  the  time  gained  enabled 
the  Graveline  waterlines  to  be  flooded  and  to  be  held  by  the  French  troops. 

"Thus  it  was  that  the  port  of  Dunkirk  was  kept  open.  When  it  was 
found  impossible  for  the  Armies  of  the  north  to  reopen  their  communications 
to  Amiens  with  the  main  French  armies,  only  one  choice  remained.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  forlorn.  The  Belgian,  British  and  French  armies  were  almost 
surrounded.  Their  sole  line  of  retreat  was  to  a  single  port  and  to  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  beaches.  They  were  pressed  on  every  side  by  heavy  attacks  and 
far  outnumbered  in  the  air." 
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The  British  Army  had  reached  the  sands  of  Dunkirk.  Behind  raged 
closer  and  ever  closer  the  mechanized  divisions  of  Nazi  Germany.  Overhead 
in  almost  undisputed  mastery  of  the  air  swarmed  the  Nazi  planes.  Beyond, 
across  the  English  Channel,  lay  the  shores  of  England.  And  now  was  seen 
an  exploit  unmatched  in  history,  as  that  army  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
was  moved  across  the  strip  of  sea  to  take  up  the  defence  of  Britain  and  to 
prepare  for  that  day  when  it  would  march  again  against  the  enemy. 

E.  J.  Pratt  tells  of  this  withdrawal  in  his  stirring  poem  "Dunkirk": 

A  call  came  in  from  the  Channel 
Like  the  wash  of  surf  on  sand, 

Borne  in  by  the  winds  against  the  chalk  escarpments, 

Into  the  harbours,  up  the  rivers,  along  the  estuaries. 

And  but  one  word  in  the  call. 

Three  hundred  thousand  on  the  beaches. 

Their  spirit-level  vision  straining  West! 

The  Royal  Yacht  squadrons  of  the  Thames  and  Cowes, 

Those  slim  and  rakish  models  of  the  wave-line  theory. 

Flying  the  ensign  with  their  Club  devices — 

Grand-daughters  of  Genesta  and  the  Galatea 
Whose  racing  spinnakers 

Outsilvered  and  outflew  the  sea-gulls  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Cutters,  the  pride  of  Folkestone  and  Sheerness 
With  their  press  balloon-jibs. 

Their  billows  of  flax  and  hemp 
Smothering  their  single  masts 
And  straight-running  bowsprits. 
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Excursion  paddlers-  - 

Last  of  the  family  known  as  the  fleet  of  the  butterflies. 
Purveyors  of  moonlight  sonatas  and  Sunday  siestas. 

The  fireboats  from  the  London  Fire  Brigade. 

Luggers  with  four-sided  sails  bent  to  the  yards 
And  slung  obliquely  to  the  masts, 

Smelling  of  the  wharves  of  Deal. 

Smacks  that  built  the  Grimsby  name. 

Yawls  with  their  handy  mizzen-sails — 

The  Jacks-of-all-trades  on  the  English  coast. 

Barges  spritsail-rigged  with  jigger  booms. 

Bluff-bowed  billyboys  and  Norfolk  wherries, 

Skiffs  that  stank  of  herring  roes  and  Yarmouth. 

Dutch  scoots  and  square-stemmed  bawleys  rank 
With  kelp,  fish-scales  and  the  slime  of  eels. 

And  with  them  all,  the  merchantmen. 

Three-funnel  liners  turbine-driven. 

Cabin  cruisers,  with  whaleboats,  rafts  and  dories 
Tied  to  the  grimy  tails  of  barges  drawn  by  tugs. 


The  blessed  fog — 

Ever  before  this  day  the  enemy. 

Leagued  with  the  quicksands  and  the  breakers — 
Now  mercifully  masking  the  periscope  lenses. 
Smearing  the  hair-lines  of  the  bomb-sights. 
Hiding  the  flushed  coveys. 

And  with  it  the  calm  on  the  Channel, 

The  power  that  drew  the  teeth  from  the  storm. 
The  peace  that  passed  understanding. 

Soothing  the  surf,  allaying  the  lop  on  the  swell. 
Out  of  the  range  of  the  guns  of  Nieuport, 

Away  from  the  immolating  blasts  of  the  oil-tanks. 
The  flotillas  of  ships  were  met  by  flotillas  of  gulls 
Whiter  than  the  cliffs  of  Foreland; 

Between  the  lines  of  the  Medway  buoys 
They  steamed  and  sailed  and  rowed. 

Back  to  the  roadsteads,  back  to  the  piers 
Inside  the  vigilant  booms. 

Back  to  the  harbours. 

Back  to  the  River  of  London,  to  England, 

Saved  once  again  by  the  tread  of  her  keels. 


By  permission  of  the  Author  and 
The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 


To  Dunkirk  the  New  York  Times  of  June  1,  1940,  pays  the  following  tribute: 


DUNKERQUE 


So  long  as  the  English  tongue  survives,  the  word  Dunkerque  will  be 
spoken  with  reverence.  For  in  that  harbor,  in  such  a  hell  as  never  blazed 
on  earth  before,  at  the  end  of  a  lost  battle,  the  rags  and  blemishes  that  have 
hidden  the  soul  of  democracy  fell  away.  There,  beaten  but  unconquered,  in 
shining  splendour,  she  faced  the  enemy. 


They  sent  away  the  wounded  first.  Men  died  so  that  others  could 
escape.  It  was  not  so  simple  a  thing  as  courage,  which  the  Nazis  had  in 
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plenty.  It  was  not  so  simple  a  thing  as  discipline,  which  can  be  hammered 
into  men  by  a  drill  sergeant.  It  was  not  the  result  of  careful  planning,  for 
there  could  have  been  little.  It  was  the  common  man  of  the  free  countries, 
rising  in  all  his  glory  out  of  mill,  office,  factory,  mine,  farm  and  ship,  applying 
to  war  the  lessons  learned  when  he  went  down  the  shaft  to  bring  out  trapped 
comrades,  when  he  hurled  the  lifeboat  through  the  surf,  when  he  endured 
poverty  and  hard  work  for  his  children's  sake. 


This  shining  thing  in  the  souls  of  free  men  Hitler  cannot  command,  or 
attain,  or  conquer.  He  has  crushed  it,  where  he  could,  from  German  hearts. 

It  is  the  great  tradition  of  democracy.  It  is  the  future.  It  is  victory! 


^he  ^eruid  J3c 


On  November  5th,  1940,  the  Jervis  Bay,  an  old  liner  converted  into  an 
armed  merchant  cruiser,  deliberately  sacrificed  herself  to  save  a  Convoy. 

The  following  lines  are  taken  from  "The  lervis  Bay  Goes  Down"  by 
Gene  Fowler  and  published  by  Random  House,  New  York: 


'And  now  a  burst  of  Shrapnel 
rakes  the  Jervis  Bay, 

And  tears  the  right  arm 

from  the  sleeve  of  Fogarty  Feegan. 

He  does  not  fall. 

He  grasps  the  teakwood  rail 
with  his  other  hand, 

Masking  his  agony  with  bellowings 
that  rise  above  the  guns. 

Nor  will  he  let  a  tourniquet 
Be  placed  upon  the  stump. 

He  waves  the  stump,  and  Mr.  Wilson  knows 
(And  the  sky  of  dead  admirals  knows) 

That  if  a  hand  were  there. 

It  would  be  making  a  great  fist. 

Still  steaming  toward  the  battleship, 
Fogarty  Feegan  keeps  his  little  guns  ablast. 
The  eyes  of  the  setters 
And  of  the  pointers 

Grow  black  and  blue  from  the  recoils — 
Their  eardrums  dead. 

A  salvo  comes  with  the  top  roll  of 
the  battleship. 

And  now  the  ensign — 

Emblem  with  the  blue  field — 

Is  shot  away. 

Enraged,  bloody,  rocking  on  his  heels, 
Fogarty  Feegan  roars 


"Hoist  another  ensign,  damme,  Mr.  Wilson, 
sir! 

Hoist  another  flag. 

That  we  may  fight  like  Englishmen!" 

A  boatswain  procures  a  flag 
from  the  locker — 

A  flag  used  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  at  sea. 
"Here,  sir,"  he  cries. 

As  to  a  brace  he  bends 
The  Banner  of  England. 

The  Jervis  Bay,  ablaze  from  stern  to  bow. 
At  dusk,  still  fires  her  puny  guns, 

And  will  not  change  her  course. 

Salvos  from  turrets, 

Guns  three-over-three. 

Make  great  geysers  grow  about 
The  old  ship's  wake. 

But  still  her  guns  give  voice. 

And  now  she's  struck  below  the  water-line. 
Her  boilers  go. 

The  Jervis  Bay  begins  to  settle  by  the  stern. 
Yet,  sinking,  still  she  faces  her  antagonist. 
Then  the  waters  begin  to  close  over  her. 

The  waters  close  over  Fogarty  Feegan, 

And  over  the  flag 

That  once  was  used  for  burials  at  sea. 

And  now  night  spreads  its  shroud. 


'  f  ^  V 


cx^  ^  fUi 
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The  Germans  Didn't  Ruin  His  Toys 


This  was  the  battle  for  air  supremacy  which  raged  over  Britain  from 
August  8  to  October  31,  1940.  It  caused  great  destruction  to  British  ports  and 
shipping,  to  her  towns  and  cities,  and  brought  mutilations  and  death  to  her 
people.  Yet  it  aroused  fine  courage  and  fortitude,  and,  through  a  common 
suffering,  welded  all  classes  into  a  single  class  of  sympathetic  and  resolute  fellow 
beings.  It  saved  Britain,  when  she  stood  alone,  from  immediate  invasion,  and 
the  world,  perhaps,  from  domination  by  Nazi  Germany  and  its  philosophy  of 
force.  Of  the  British  air  fighters  in  this  battle  Mr.  Churchill  said:  "The 
gratitude  of  every  home  in  our  island,  in  our  Empire  and  indeed  throughout 
the  world,  except  in  the  abodes  of  the  guilty,  goes  out  to  the  British  airmen, 
who,  undaunted  by  odds,  unwearied  in  their  constant  challenge  and  mortal 
danger,  are  turning  the  tide  of  world  war  by  their  prowess  and  by  their  de¬ 
votion.  Never  in  the  field  of  human  conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many 
to  so  few." 
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The  German  planes  vastly  outnumbered  the  British,  and  they  were 
manned  by  pilots  and  airmen,  flushed  with  their  easy  conquests  over  Poland, 
the  Low  Countries  and  France.  The  R.A.F.  airmen  were,  however,  steel- 
hearted  and  well  trained,  and  their  planes  were  dependable  and  of  good 
British  workmanship.  The  air  fields  were  well  placed  and  the  organization 
for  defence  was  efficient  and  skilfully  planned. 

Goering  began  the  battle  with  vicious  attacks  on  shipping  and  harbours. 
He  continued  these  attacks  and,  with  apparent  disregard  for  losses,  pounded 
relentlessly  the  coastal  aerodromes.  Pressing  farther  and  farther  inland  he 
struck  at  air  fields,  industrial  plants,  and  transportation  centres  more  remote 
from  the  sea.  By  the  18th  of  August,  697  German  planes  with  their  crews  were 
blasted  from  the  sky.  The  British  losses  were  not  light,  for  153  planes  were 
lost,  but  as  the  battle  passed  inland  proportionately  more  airmen  could 
parachute  to  safety. 

Goering  probably  thought  the  price  he  was  paying  was  too  high,  for 
there  was  a  lull  of  some  five  days;  or,  perhaps,  he  thought  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  his  purpose  and  that  the  coastal  and  other  defences  were  crippled  or 
out  of  action.  At  any  rate  after  this  interval  he  changed  his  tactics.  He 
increased  the  number  of  fighters,  decreased  the  number  of  bombers,  and 
violently  attacked  the  more  inland  aerodromes  and  aircraft  factories.  But 
though  Britain's  losses  were  heavy  and  all  services  strained,  she  still 
carried  on. 

Now  came  the  most  brutal  phase  of  the  battle.  Goering  turned  from 
what  might  be  regarded  as  purely  military  objectives,  and  London  became 
his  target.  On  the  7th  of  September,  he  launched  all  his  air  might  against 
that  city,  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  for  four  weeks  the  people  of  London 
had  no  rest.  From  September  7  to  October  5,  there  were  38  air  raids  by  day 
alone.  London  suffered.  Her  docks,  her  historic  buildings,  her  homes,  her 
hospitals,  her  ancient  churches  were  hit.  Her  transportation  facilities,  her 
gas,  her  electricity,  and  her  water  supplies  were  damaged.  Fire  raged  and 
thousands  were  killed  and  wounded.  Throughout  this  fury  her  people  en¬ 
dured  and  toiled  and  triumphed.  If  Hitler  and  Goering  thought  by  sheer 
terror  to  unnerve  the  British  people,  they  were  deceived.  London,  Britain, 
and  the  whole  Commonwealth  grew  stronger.  The  people  drew  together  in 
their  common  losses,  their  common  suffering,  and  their  common  purpose  to 
see  it  through. 

Goering  now  changed  his  method  of  attack.  He  withdrew  his  heavy 
bombers  of  which  the  Spitfires  and  the  Hurricanes  had  taken  heavy  toll. 
Using  his  fighters  and  fighter-bombers  he  tried  to  steal  over  by  night.  He 
flew  at  great  height.  He  made  use  of  weather  conditions  and  skulked  through 
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A.R.P.  Workers 


clouds.  Now  when  his  fliers  by  chance  met  the  R.A.F.  fighters,  they  jettisoned 
their  bombs  and  ran  for  it.  The  confidence  with  which  the  German  airmen 
began  this  conflict  was  changing  to  fear  or  maybe  to  despair.  Every  change 
of  tactics  was  countered,  every  new  attempt  foiled. 

By  the  end  of  October,  the  great  battle  was  over  and  only  desultory 
raids  continued.  During  the  battle  2,375  German  aircraft  are  officially 
reported  destroyed,  and  many  more  are  known  to  have  been  lost  as  they 
limped  away  by  day  or  at  night,  across  the  English  channel  towards  their 
own  air  fields.  The  Royal  Air  Force  was  supreme.  The  air  battle  of  Britain 
was  won. 

— -v — 

THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  EMPIRE  DAY 

"Empire  Day,  the  last  school  day  before  the  24th  of  May,  shall  be  duly  celebrated  in  every 
school;  the  forenoon  being  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
afternoon  to  public  addresses,  recitations,  music,  etc.,  of  a  patriotic  character."  General 
Regulations,  Public  and  Separate  Schools. 
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Battle  of  La  Hague,  Battle  of  Trafalgar  are  names  which  remind  us  that 
at  one  time  questions  of  sea  supremacy  were  decided  by  knock-out  blows.  In 
those  days  men-of-war  were  truly  knights  of  the  wave.  Though  privateering 
was  extensively  carried  on,  sooner  or  later  the  contestants  gathered  their 
fleets  together  for  victory  or  defeat. 

The  title  "Battle  of  the  Atlantic"  carries  an  implication  that  tactics  have 
changed.  Naval  warfare  has  lost  much  of  its  old  time  gallantry  and  become 
a  sort  of  wide-spread,  drawn-out  feud.  In  total  war  the  chief  duty  of  a  fleet 
is  not  to  enter  the  lists  for  combat  but  to  maintain  and  to  disrupt  blockades,  to 
guard  and  to  attack  convoys.  In  place  of  knightly  men-of-war  are  battleships 
and  cruisers,  submarines  and  destroyers,  mine  layers  and  mine  sweepers, 
long  range  bombers  and  carriers  of  fighting  planes.  A  new  weapon  which, 
operated  from  a  motorboat  or  a  bomber,  is  capable  of  destroying  a  battle¬ 
ship  has  likewise  served  to  extinguish  ocean  chivalry;  as  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder  doomed  knighthood  on  the  land,  so  the  invention  of  the  torpedo 
has  doomed  knighthood  on  the  water. 

War  on  the  Atlantic  opened  as  if  a  scene  in  the  Great  War  were  being  re¬ 
played.  Each  side  set  out  to  starve  the  other.  The  Germans,  in  evident 
anticipation  of  the  conflict,  had  previously  placed  submarines  and  speedy 
pocket-battleship  raiders  on  British  routes  of  commerce — the  former  near 
ports  of  entry,  the  latter  in  distant  seas.  One  of  their  victims  during  the  first 
week  of  war  was  the  unprotected  passenger  vessel  Athenia,  in  the  sinking 
of  which  a  great  Ontario  teacher,  Thornton  Mustard,  lost  his  life.  Both 
contestants  began  feverishly  to  lay  mines — belts  of  mines  with  tortuous 
gateways  to  protect  coast  lines  and  ports,  fields  of  mines  to  interfere  with  the 
commerce  of  the  enemy.  For  the  first  time,  air  craft  were  employed  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  latter  operation.  A  new  type  of  mine  which  the  steel  hull  of  a 
trading  vessel  would  attract  and  explode  was  introduced. 

During  the  first  year,  action  was  limited  to  nuisance  warfare.  The  com¬ 
merce  of  Germany  was  swept  from  the  sea  and  her  vital  iron-ore  trade  with 
Norway  was  hampered.  British  commerce  was  seriously  but  not  dangerously 
interrupted.  Hitler,  engaged  with  other  plans,  worked  furiously  on  prepara¬ 
tions  for  an  air  and  land  conquest  of  Europe.  Chamberlain  trusted  com¬ 
placently  in  the  might  of  Empire. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1940,  the  blitz  broke.  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  conquered;  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  overrun.  London  and  other 
British  cities  were  ruthlessly  bombed  in  an  attempt  to  soften  the  nation  for 
parachute  and  barge  invasion. 
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Foiled  by  the  stark  heroism  of  the  R.A.F.  in  his  attempt  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  British  people  through  frightfulness,  Hitler  turned  in  good  earnest 
to  the  more  protracted  method  of  subduing  the  island  nation  by  strangulation. 
His  conquest  of  northern  Europe  seemingly  assured  the  success  of  such  a 
plan,  Norway  was  stretched  like  a  thumb — Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
France  like  a  hand  about  the  throat  of  his  victim.  Their  coast  lines  afforded 
innumerable  bases  for  motorboat,  submarine  and  airplane  raiders  whose 
activities  practically  closed  British  ports  on  the  east  and  south  and  disrupted 
those  on  the  west.  By  a  strange  quirk  of  fate  one  of  the  most  gallant  of 
peoples  chose  to  take  no  part  in  the  life  and  death  struggle  for  liberty.  This 
neutrality  of  Eire  paralyzed  the  resistance  of  Britain  on  its  free  side.  Packs 
of  submarines  like  schools  of  sharks  were  able  to  lurk  about  the  focus  of  her 
overseas  commerce  (in  the  lea  of  Erin)  just  beyond  ready  bombing  range. 

The  tank  factories  of  the  Reich  were  now  turned  to  mass  production  of 
submarines.  Through  the  winter  months  of  1940-41  the  number  of  sinkings 
rose  rapidly.  In  April,  it  reached  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons,  a  rate  which 
would  have  devoured,  in  another  sixteen  months,  the  shipping  afloat. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  United  States  lease-loaned  Britain  fifty  old 
destroyers  and  a  number  of  tankers.  Canadian-built  corvettes  began  to  slip 
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A  Battleship  Meets  an  Atlantic  Convoy 
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A  Coastal  Command  Plane  on  Convoy  Duty 


from  their  ways  and  speed  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  rate  of  sinkings  held 
stationary.  In  July,  1941,  the  United  States  declared  the  waters  between 
Iceland  and  America  vital  to  her  defence  and  despatched  destroyers  to  patrol 
that  area.  This  permitted  the  British  fleet  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
home  sea  lanes.  The  rate  of  sinking  subsided  below  the  rate  of  new  building. 
With  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war  the  hope  of  victory  on  the  Atlantic 
has  become  a  dream  waking  to  a  reality. 

The  grim  toilsome  business  of  total  war  on  the  Atlantic  has  not  been  un¬ 
relieved  by  deeds  of  old  time  gallantry.  The  destroyer  fisking 

international  complications  to  rescue  seafaring  comrades  confined  in  a 
German  hell  ship;  the  pocket  battleship  Graf  Spec  fleeing  before  three  small 
cruisers  and  ultimately  committing  suicide;  the  ancient  Rawalpindi  attack¬ 
ing  the  mighty  Deutschland  and  going  down  with  guns  blazing;  the  tiny 
Jervis  Bay  dashing  like  a  mother  bird  into  the  face  of  a  marauder  and  saving 
its  convoy  brood  at  the  expense  of  its  life;  the  hounds  of  the  sea  racing  to 
the  kill  of  the  supposedly  invincible  Bismark  all  repeat  the  oft-told  lesson 
of  history  that  victory  is  to  the  stout  of  heart  rather  than  to  the  cunning  of  mind. 
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Pilot,  Observer  and  Wireless  Operator  (Air  Gunner)  Receive  Instructions  Before  Taking  Off 
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Forty-three  Empire  Days  have  been  observed  in  the  schools  of  Ontario. 
Forty-three  times  a  pause  has  come  in  classroom  routine  as  boys  and  girls  have 
studied  and  sung  of  British  lands  around  the  world.  Yet  never  before  have 
those  lands  seemed  closer  than  they  seem  this  year,  when  airmen  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  training  in  Canada,  with 
Canadians,  to  man  fighting  and  bombing  planes  against  the  Axis.  The 
British  Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan  is  a  truly  Empire  project. 
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The  plan  of  training  aircrews  in  this  Dominion  was  proposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  The  suggestion  met  with  ready  acceptance.  Canada  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  training  partly  because  of  her  broad  boundaries, 
partly  because  of  her  clear  skies,  partly  because  of  her  location  near  the 
industrial  areas  of  the  United  States,  but  principally  because  of  her  distance 
from  enemy  bombers  operating  from  Europe  or  Asia. 

The  Joint  Plan  is  administered  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a  Board  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  four 
countries  in  the  partnership.  Canada  set  out  to  provide  80  per  cent,  of  the 
recruits  for  training,  but  volunteers  from  the  United  States  (about  8  per  cent.) 
were  included  in  this  quota.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  sending  recruits 
for  advanced  training,  were  to  provide  8  per  cent,  each,  and  airmen  from 
the  United  Kingdom  were  to  make  up  the  balance.  Canada  undertook  to 
provide  not  only  the  major  share  of  the  men  but  the  major  share  of  the  money. 
Her  contribution  will  be  about  $531,000,000  of  the  $824,000,000  which  the 
Plan  will  cost  in  its  first  three  years  of  operation. 

The  plan,  which  at  first  called  for  83  schools  of  all  kinds,  was  designed 
to  come  into  full  operation  by  March  31,  1942.  But  events  brought  a  speeding 
of  this  schedule.  The  fall  of  France  in  June,  1940,  and  the  air  attack  upon 
England  two  months  later,  created  a  desperate  need  for  more  and  more  pilots. 
To  rush  air  fighters  to  Britain,  every  phase  of  the  plan  was  accelerated. 
Schools  were  organized  more  quickly,  training  schedules  were  cut  to  the 
shortest  time  possible  without  lowering  standards,  and  new  air  fields  were 
rushed  to  completion.  As  a  result  the  project  was  in  full  operation  six  months 
earlier  than  expected,  and  air  crew  are  being  turned  out  at  about  twice  the 
rate  originally  planned. 

The  training  plan  operates  131  establishments  of  all  kinds  and  about 
100  air  fields,  but  the  most  important  story  is  the  story  of  the  recruits  them¬ 
selves.  What  training  is  given  to  the  young  man  who  enlists  in  the  Air 
Force  at  one  of  the  17  recruiting  centres  in  the  country?  First  of  all  he  is 
posted  to  one  of  the  6  Manning  Depots,  possibly  Toronto.  If  he  is  to  train  as 
a  pilot  or  observer  he  next  goes  to  one  of  the  7  Initial  Training  Schools  lor 
an  eight  weeks  course.  Here  he  meets  the  Link  Trainer,  a  machine  fixed 
to  the  ground  but  resembling  an  aeroplane  in  its  instruments  and  action. 
Upon  leaving  the  School,  the  student  is  sent  on  to  train  as  a  pilot,  observer, 
or  air  gunner. 

Pilots  spend  eight  weeks  at  one  of  the  26  Flying  Training  Schools,  and  a 
further  sixteen  weeks  at  one  of  16  Service  Flying  Training  Schools.  Their 
training  in  Canada  thus  totals  thirty-two  weeks.  Air  observers  spend  fourteen 
weeks  in  one  of  10  Air  Observer  Schools,  pass  on  to  one  of  8  Bombing  and 
Gunnery  Schools  for  seven  weeks,  and  complete  their  training  with  four 
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The  Link  Trainer 


weeks  in  one  of  2  Air  Navigation  Schools.  Air  Gunners  leave  the  Manning 
Depots  for  one  of  4  Wireless  Schools  where  they  study  wireless,  signals,  and 
armament  for  twenty  weeks.  Their  training  of  twenty-four  weeks  is  completed 
at  one  of  8  Bombing  and  Gunnery  Schools. 


After  the  training  periods  just  described,  the  three  groups — pilots, 
observers,  and  gunners  are  ready  for  embarkation  overseas,  where  they 
receive  further  operational  training  preparatory  to  active  service. 


The  good  wishes  and  heartfelt  prayers  of  all  Canadians  follow  the 
graduates  of  the  Plan  as  they  leave  our  shores.  Familiarity  with  the  uniform 
of  Air  Force  blue  has  increased  the  admiration  held  by  this  Dominion  for  its 
airmen — an  admiration  first  kindled  in  the  last  war,  and  rekindled  by  daring 
exploits  over  Dunkirk  and  London. 


And  what  does  this  Training  Plan  mean  to  us  on  Empire  Day?  First  of 
all,  it  carries  with  it  the  stout  hope  of  victory,  for  mastery  of  the  air  will  mean 
a  stride  towards  the  enemy's  defeat.  Secondly,  the  years  after  victory  will 
shine  more  brightly  because  young  men  of  four  great  British  lands  have  trained 
and  fought  together  to  establish  decency  and  fair  play,  throughout  the  world. 
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Of  the  three  (so-called)  gangster  nations,  Japan  was  the  first  to  embark 
on  a  policy  of  barbarous  conquest.  The  present  World  War  really  began 
with  her  invasion  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Manchuria  in  1931.  A  people 
reared  to  hardihood  and  alertness  through  centuries  of  scant  existence  on 
the  narrow  fields  of  their  rugged  islands,  the  Nipponese  acquired  in  the 
short  space  of  one  generation  the  arts  developed  over  long  years  by  demo¬ 
cratic  civilization.  They  did  not,  however,  absorb  in  any  degree  the  spirit 
which  had  made  those  arts  possible.  Puffed  by  material  progress,  elated  by 
victory  first  against  Russia  (1904-05)  and  later  against  Germany  (1914-18), 
they  were  at  the  same  time  embittered  by  what  they  felt  to  be  lack  of  considera¬ 
tion  during  the  conferences  which  followed  the  Great  War.  They  chose  to 
revert,  therefore,  to  Emperor  Worship,  and  to  pursue  in  international  affairs 
a  lone-wolf  policy  of  snatching  opportunity. 

Over  the  feeble  protest  of  a  world  suffering  from  spiritual  exhaustion 
following  the  first  Great  War  they  seized  the  Chinese  province  of  Manchuria, 
invaded  the  five  neighbouring  provinces,  and  laid  hold  on  the  ports  and  river 
mouths  of  their  sister  nation.  Having  built  up  a  wall  of  defence  on  their 
continental  flank  and  placed  themselves  in  a  position  to  dominate  Chinese 
commerce,  they  centred  attention  on  final  preparations  for  the  achievement 
of  their  national  ambition — the  establishment  of  a  maritime  empire  embracing 
the  rich  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  thinly  settled  islands  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Airplane  factories  and  shipyards  worked  day  and  night. 
A  great  base  of  supplies  was  built  up  in  Formosa. 

With  the  opening  of  the  present  World  War  came  long  awaited  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  delayed-action  alliance  was  effected  with  the  Axis  powers.  This 
might  well  be  described  as  a  marriage  of  convenience  since  while  Germany 
and  Japan  are  impelled  by  similar  aims  of  conquest,  the  very  nature  of  these 
ambitions  makes  for  future  enmity.  On  the  fall  of  France,  a  radial  line  of 
attack  toward  Singapore  was  established  through  the  taking  over  of  French 
Indo-China  and  the  building  up  of  invasion  ports  about  its  coast.  When 
these  preparations  were  well  under  way — and  at  the  moment  when  Siberia,  her 
only  formidable  source  of  danger,  was  being  stripped  of  troops  for  war  in 
Europe —  Japan  struck. 

Initial  advantage  must  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  marauder.  The  good 
citizen,  with  mind  intent  on  the  complex  affairs  of  peaceful  living,  cannot  be 
expected  to  move  about  in  a  state  of  continual  preparation  against  attack.  He 
might  well  be  expected,  however,  to  note  the  existence  of  gangster  activity  in 
his  own  or  neighbouring  community  and  to  take  steps  to  stamp  it  out.  Though 
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warned  again  and  again,  both  by  word  and  by  deed,  that  the  marauding 
powers  no  longer  regarded  war  as  a  sort  of  international  sport  governed  by 
Queensbury  rules  but  as  a  jungle-like  struggle  for  existence,  the  democracies 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Dutch  who  could  not  forget  Rotterdam) 
were  taken  by  surprise. 


On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese  launched  their  long  prepared  attack. 
Pearl  Harbour,  the  great  American  naval  base  in  Hawaii,  was  heavily  as¬ 
saulted  by  bombers  and  submarines.  As  a  result,  the  Pacific  fleet  of  the 
United  States  suffered  serious  damage.  Hong  Kong,  an  important  British 
trading  centre  in  south-eastern  China  and  a  military  outpost  of  the  Empire, 
was  besieged.  Landings  were  effected  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts 
of  Luzon,  the  chief  island  in  the  Philippines.  The  British  Malay  States  were 
invaded  from  Indo-China  and  Kota  Bharu,  the  chief  military  air  base,  was 
captured.  An  expedition  against  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  thwarted 
by  the  preparedness  of  the  Dutch.  Following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour, 
Japan,  and  the  next  day  Germany  and  Italy,  declared  war  on  the  United  States. 


"Divide  to  conquer"  is  a  first  principle  in  military  science.  When  the 
lay-out  of  a  battle  area  is  such  that  the  defending  forces  are  already  separated 
and  scattered  by  land  and  water  barriers  before  action  takes  place,  the 
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aggressor  finds  himself  in  a  position  of  peculiar  advantage.  When  these 
forces  are  likewise  divided  by  differences  of  nationality  and  command,  the 
advantage  is  greatly  increased.  When  the  assailant  fights  on  inside  lines 
relatively  near  his  home  base,  when  he  is  permitted  and  even  helped  over  a 
long  period  of  time  to  make  the  utmost  preparation  for  offense,  and  is  then 
allowed  to  choose  his  own  moment  and  occasion  for  assault,  the  advantage 
becomes  so  overwhelming  that  a  small  but  belligerent  people  may  with 
reason  entertain  the  hope  of  overcoming  seemingly  invincible  antagonists. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  Japan  possesses  all  these  advantages  and  more. 
Situated  at  the  hub  of  a  semi-circular  battlefront,  she  is  able  to  protect  her 
home  waters  by  means  of  a  powerful  battleship  fleet,  while  she  throws  out 
radial  lines  of  attack  easy  to  provender  and  capable  of  affording  one  another 
ready  support.  She  has  but  to  extend  those  lines  bit  by  bit,  blotting  out  the 
strongholds  of  the  allies  and  capturing  strategic  positions  on  the  numerous 
water  lanes,  to  accomplish  her  ambition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  brief  but  heroic  defence  of  Hong  Kong  in  which 
some  two  thousand  Canadian  troops  took  part;  the  grim  fight  put  up  by 
General  MacArthur  and  his  American  and  Filipino  forces;  the  dogged  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  British,  Australian,  and  Indian  troops  before  Singapore;  the 
stubborn  battles  by  the  Dutch;  the  reviving  strength  of  China;  all  bespeak  a 
time,  though  possibly  a  distant  time,  when,  with  reinforcements  from  their 
far-away  bases,  and  equipment  from  their  huge  war  plants,  the  ABCD  allies 
will  prove  that  not  the  first  but  the  last  blow  determines  the  outcome  of  war. 


TO  THE  R.A.F. 

Never  since  English  ships  went  out 
To  singe  the  beard  of  Spain, 

Or  English  sea-dogs  diced  with  death 
Along  the  Spanish  Main; 

Never  since  Drake  and  Raleigh  won 
Our  freedom  of  the  seas, 

Have  sons  of  Britain  dared  and  done 
More  valiantly  than  these. 

Whether  at  midnight  or  at  noon, 

Through  mist  or  open  sky. 

Eagles  of  freedom,  all  our  hearts 
Are  up  with  you  on  high; 

While  Britain's  mighty  ghosts  look  down 
From  realms  beyond  the  sun. 

And  whisper,  as  their  record  pales. 

Their  breathless,  deep,  "Well  done!" 

From  "Shadows  on  the  Down”  by  Alfred  Noyes* 
By  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 


ON  BRITISH  FREEDOM 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 

Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 

And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown: 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.  May  perpetual  youth 
Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears; 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams, 
Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes! 

—  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
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The  early  summer  of  1940  was  a  dark  period  for  the  British  Empire  and 
for  the  cause  of  Freedom  throughout  the  world.  France,  that  ally  upon  whose 
vaunted  Maginot  Line  and  highly-praised  army  we  had  depended  as  the  first 
line  of  defence  against  Germany,  had  collapsed.  The  British  army  had 
struggled  back  from  Dunkirk,  leaving  behind  many  of  its  men  and  most  of  its 
equipment.  Britain,  with  her  defences  weakened,  was  faced  with  the  threat 
of  immediate  invasion.  Yet  in  that  grave  hour.  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
declared  the  resolve  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  "to  fight  on,  if  necessary  for 
years  and  if  necessary  alone." 
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Later  events  have  shown  that  we  are  not  alone.  One  after  another,  many 
peoples,  some  openly  and  others  secretly,  have  rallied  to  the  cause  of  Freedom. 
Together,  we  have  raised  against  the  Axis  an  ever-increasing  strength  that 
will  in  the  end  mean  the  tyrants'  destruction  and,  we  trust,  the  establishment 
of  a  new  and  a  better  world  order.  In  that  day,  everyone  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
what  President  Roosevelt  has  called  the  Four  Freedoms-  freedom  of  speech 
and  worship,  freedom  from  want  and  fear. 

Our  first  allies  were  the  peoples  of  the  conquered  nations.  Although 
their  lands  were  overrun,  their  cities  destroyed,  many  of  their  loved  ones 
killed  or  in  concentration  camps,  brave  souls  dared  and  have  dared  con¬ 
tinuously  to  defy  the  conqueror.  Day  by  day  come  stories  of  unrest  on  the 
continent,  of  accidents  to  German  guards,  of  explosions,  of  delays  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions,  and  of  guerilla  warfare. 

Many  of  the  patriots  of  these  countries  have  escaped  to  Britain  to  engage 
in  actual  fighting.  Taking  part  in  the  raids  over  Germany  are  pilots  from 
Poland,  Norway,  and  other  occupied  lands.  We  in  Canada  are  familiar  with 
Little  Norway  at  Toronto,  the  Netherlands  training  centre  at  Stratford,  and  the 
Polish  camp  at  Owen  Sound.  The  men  in  these  centres  are  all  anxious  to  go 
back  to  avenge  the  suffering  and  the  deaths  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Several  of  the  exiled  governments,  from  their  point  of  vantage  in  Britain, 
have  thrown  their  support,  their  merchant  fleets,  their  navies,  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  their  colonies  into  the  common  effort.  The  Belgian  Congo  has  not 
only  sent  troops  to  the  North  African  front,  but  is  sending  palm  oil,  copper, 
and  gold  to  Britain.  The  early  contributions  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
planes  and  tanks  as  well  as  oil  and  rubber,  were  but  a  prelude  to  their  later 
magnificent  resistance  to  the  lapanese  invasion. 

Among  the  first  to  offer  successful  resistance  to  the  hordes  of  the  aggressor 
were  the  Greeks.  Unconquered  by  Mussolini's  armies,  they  finally  fell  before 
superior  German  forces,  but  not  before  their  brave  soldiers  and  civilians, 
aided  by  British  and  Empire  re-inf orcements,  had  delayed  the  invader's 
march  through  Greece  to  Crete,  thereby  saving  Egypt  from  a  threatened  attack. 

China,  under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek  and  his  gifted 
wife,  has  formed  the  backbone  of  defence  against  our  latest  common  enemy 
in  the  Pacific.  Working  in  close  co-operation  with  other  Allied  forces,  the 
Chinese  have  made  a  noteworthy  contribution,  not  only  in  their  own  vast 
country,  but  in  Malaya  and  Burma  as  well. 

Russia,  with  her  almost  unbelievable  resources  of  manpower  and  mater¬ 
ials,  and  aided  by  British  and  United  States  equipment,  has  given  Hitler  his 
first  real  set-back.  She  has  steadily  driven  the  German  army  from  much  of 
the  territory  gained  last  summer.  In  addition,  as  a  potential  threat  to  lapan, 
Russia  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  Allied  cause. 
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Chiang  Kai-Shek  Joseph  Stalin 


History  will  record  as  one  of  the  greatest  developments  in  international 
understanding  and  co-operation  the  steps  by  which  the  Empire  and  the 
United  States  have  drawn  more  closely  together  in  their  common  purpose. 
The  Hyde  Park  Declaration,  the  Joint  Defence  Board,  the  exchange  of  De¬ 
stroyers  for  Bases,  the  Lease-Lend  Act,  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  symbols 
of  that  new  world  order  which  is  already  being  established. 

With  the  Japanese  attack  upon  United  States  territory,  the  war  became 
world- wide.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Britain  and  the  United  States 
the  twenty-six  United  Nations  have  joined  their  forces  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis.  Plans  have  been  made  lor  unified  commands  on  the  various  fronts  and 
for  complete  joint  effort  in  the  matter  of  manpower  and  equipment. 

As  Allies,  we  have  already  gone  far  beyond  the  situation  of  which 
Churchill,  as  early  as  September,  1941,  was  able  to  say: 

"We  are  no  longer  alone.  Little  more  than  a  year  ago  we 
seemed  quite  alone,  but  as  time  has  passed  our  own  steadfast  con¬ 
duct  and  the  crimes  of  the  enemy  have  brought  two  other  very 
great  nations  into  most  intimate  friendly  contact  and  concert  with  us. 
Whether  we  look  East  or  West,  we  are  no  longer  alone." 
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The  calm  intensely  deep-blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  belie  in 
appearance  their  long  and  turbulent  history.  Upon  them  the  ancient  galleys 
of  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome  have  battled  for  world  supremacy.  In  an 
eastern  bay,  Horatio  Nelson  destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  Napoleonic  days. 
At  the  Dardanelles,  more  than  a  century  later,  the  British  met  a  tragic  reverse 
in  the  Great  War.  And  now,  since  Italy's  "stab  in  the  back"  of  June  10,  1940, 
the  Mediterranean  is  again  the  scene  of  conflict. 

Why  is  this  inland  sea  of  such  importance?  Why  do  Axis  convoys 
steal  from  the  shores  of  Italy  to  the  sands  of  Libya,  harried  though  they  are 
by  British  submarines,  destroyers,  and  aircraft?  Why  does  Britain  regard 
its  Army  of  the  Nile  as  second  only  to  the  Army  that  stands  ready  to  repel 
invasion  of  the  homeland? 

First  of  all,  let  us  remember  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  has  three  gates. 
It  connects  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  Dardanelles,  and  with  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Gibraltar  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  shortest  trade  route  to  the  Far  East.  A  victory  for  the 
United  Nations  in  the  Mediterranean  would  open  this  route  to  cargo-carriers 
now  forced  for  safety  to  round  South  Africa.  Many  ships  would  thus  be 
freed  for  duties  on  the  Atlantic.  Such  a  victory,  too,  would  keep  the  door 
open  for  the  shipment  of  supplies  into  Russia. 

Suez,  however,  is  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  Mediterranean  picture.  If 
Germany  and  Italy  could  drive  from  the  north  through  Europe,  and  from  the 
west  through  Africa,  to  the  Red  Sea,  they  would  be  in  position  to  join  hands 
with  Japan  in  the  Far  East.  Russia  impedes  the  northern  thrust,  while — 
blocking  the  drive  from  the  west — stand  the  Army  of  the  Nile,  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet,  and  the  Royal  Air  Force.  First  under  Wavell,  and  later  under  Auchinleck, 
forces  from  Britain,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  assisted  by 
the  Free  French,  have  barred  Italian  and  German  troops  from  Egypt. 

The  fighting  power  of  the  Army  of  the  Nile  has  encouraged  Vichy 
France,  with  its  colonies  in  north-west  Africa,  to  resist  German  pressure,  and 
to  keep  the  French  fleet  and  Dakar  out  of  Axis  hands.  Dakar  used  as  a  base, 
would  menace  the  Cape  route,  and  provide  a  point  of  departure  for  aerial 
attacks  on  the  Americas. 

The  gravity  of  the  issues  being  fought  for  in  the  Nile  Valley,  at  Suez,  at 
Malta,  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  were  emphasized  by  Winston  Churchill 
in  an  address  to  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  May  7,  1941.  "We  are 
determined  to  fight  for  them,"  he  concluded,  "with  all  the  resources  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  successful." 
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On  October  13th,  1940,  Princess  Elizabeth  broadcast  a  message  to  the 
children  of  Britain  who  had  been  evacuated  from  dangerous  areas,  and  who 
had  found  new  homes  in  the  country  and  overseas.  The  broadcast  con¬ 
cluded  with  these  words: 


"1  can  truthfully  say  to  you  all  that  we  children  at  home  are  lull  of 
cheerfulness  and  courage.  We  are  trying  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  our 
gallant  sailors,  soldiers  and  airmen,  and  we  are  trying,  too,  to  bear  our  own 
share  of  the  danger  and  sadness  of  war.  We  know,  every  one  of  us,  that  in 
the  end  all  will  be  well,  for  God  will  care  for  us  and  give  us  victory  and  peace. 
And  when  peace  comes,  remember,  it  will  be  for  us,  the  children  of  to-day,  to 
make  the  world  of  to-morrow  a  better  and  happier  place. 

"My  sister  is  by  my  side  and  we  are  both  going  to  say  good-night  to  you. 
Come  on,  Margaret." 

Princess  Margaret  Rose:  "Good-night,  children." 

Princess  Elizabeth:  "Good-night,  and  good  luck  to  you  all." 
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The  substantial  contribution  of  the  schools  to  the  war  effort  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  present-day  education  endeavours  to  prepare  young  people  to 
accept  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  as  well  as  its  privileges. 
The  special  war-time  undertakings  of  the  schools  differ  only  in  extent  from 
activities  which  have  been  a  regular  part  of  the  programme. 

The  provision  of  funds  to  finance  the  war  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
duties  of  citizens  to-day.  With  habits  of  systematic  saving  established  in 
many  schools  through  the  use  of  the  Penny  Bank,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
Ontario  children  have  been  able  to  purchase  War  Savings  stamps  and 
certificates  to  the  value  of  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

As  members  of  the  Canadian  Junior  Red  Cross,  Ontario  boys  and  girls 
are  familiar  with  the  ideal  of  service  for  others.  They  are  accustomed  to 
raising  money  for  the  relief  of  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  For 
years  they  have  been  sending  wearing  apparel  and  other  appropriate  gifts  to 
needy  children.  War  has  brought  about  an  almost  unbelievable  extension  of 
this  humanitarian  work.  Through  the  parent  body,  the  Canadian  Red  Cross, 
ambulances,  mobile  kitchens,  blankets,  and  many  other  articles  have  been 
sent  to  Britain.  The  latest  venture  of  this  organization  is  the  maintenance  of 
several  nurseries  for  children  who  have  been  orphaned  by  bombing  raids. 

Raising  money  for  various  school  projects  has  long  been  a  part  of  school 
work.  Under  the  direction  of  teachers  who  recognize  that  money-raising 
projects  may  be  very  real  enterprises f  children  have  learned  how  to  plan,  to 
organize,  and  to  carry  through  to  successful  conclusion,  concerts  and  salvage 
collections.  The  schools  have  raised  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  innumerable 
campaigns,  some  of  them  nation-wide,  and  others  of  a  more  local  nature,  on 
behalf  of  war  charities.  In  addition,  quilts,  afghans,  socks,  and  ditty  bags 
without  number  have  gone  forward.  Story  books  and  magazines  have  been 
collected  for  libraries  in  the  training  camps.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without 
some  new  reference  to  the  war  contributions  of  the  schools  appearing  in  the 
daily  press. 

Two  contributions  of  the  older  students  are  especially  worthy  of  mention. 
Many  boys  and  girls  spent  last  summer  on  farms,  relieving  the  shortage  of 
farm  help,  and  are  planning  to  do  so  again  this  year.  In  vocational  schools, 
thousands  of  model  planes  have  been  made  for  use  in  recognition  practice 
in  the  schools  of  the  British  Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan.  . 
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The  experiences  of  the  war  have  shown  the  need  for  good  physical 
health  and  for  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  requirements  of  group  discipline. 
The  result  has  been  an  increased  emphasis  upon  health  education  and  upon 
group  activities  in  physical  training,  particularly  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  this  war  depends  upon  an  intelligent,  well- 
educated,  and  highly  skilled  youth.  The  matriculation  courses  of  the  high 
schools,  particularly  those  in  mathematics  and  science,  have  helped  to  prepare 
the  boys  for  the  intensive  study  which  is  required  of  to-day's  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen.  It  has  required  but  an  extension  of  the  vocational  school  pro¬ 
gramme  to  provide  the  specialized  training  needed  to  produce  a  great  army 
of  semi-skilled  workers,  both  civilian  and  military.  These  workers  receive 
further  training  in  industry  or  in  the  army  and  become  a  vital  factor  in  supply¬ 
ing  and  manning  the  equipment  which  will  ensure  final  victory. 

Teachers  have  found  additional  opportunities  for  furthering  the  war 
effort.  Many  have  enlisted  for  active  service.  Others  are  teaching  in  special 
radio  courses,  in  war  emergency  classes,  or  as  tutors  in  the  Canadian  Legion 
War  Services  classes  for  enlisted  and  pre-enlisted  men.  In  addition  to  their 
important  task  of  preparing  the  youth  of  the  nation  to  meet  the  problems  of 
peace  and  victory,  they  find  time  to  take  part  in  community  and  school 
war  activities. 

School  boards  have  helped  by  making  buildings  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  Red  Cross,  A.R.P.  courses,  salvage  centres,  and  work  rooms.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Home  and  School  Associations  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  war 
work  carried  on  through  the  schools.  Caretakers  have  borne  an  extra  burden 
by  reason  of  the  increased  use  of  the  schools.  Most  of  the  vocational  schools 
have  been  running  night  and  day  to  accommodate  war  emergency  classes  as 
well  as  their  regular  students. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  co-operated  with  local  boards  and  with 
other  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  courses  in  connection  with  industrial 
training  and  with  farm  work.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 
students  may  be  released  for  farm  work  early  in  the  spring  without  loss  of 
their  educational  standing.  Assistance  has  been  given  to  the  Services  in 
evaluating  the  educational  standing  of  many  applicants  for  enlistment. 
Several  of  the  provincial  educational  institutions  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  National  Defence  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Through  these  and  many  other  activities,  the  schools  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be,  in  time  of  emergency  as  in  time  of  peace,  an  integral  part  of 
the  national  life. 
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SONGS  FOR  EMPIRE  DAY 


God  Save  the  King. 

Rule  Britannia. 

The  Empire  is  our  Country  (2). 

Recessional  (4). 

Here's  a  Health  Unto  His  Majesty  (2)  (4)  (5). 
Jerusalem  (5). 

Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  (5). 

O  God  our  Help  in  Ages  Past  (4). 

There's  an  Empire  Back  of  the  Union  Jack  (6). 
Thanksgiving  Song  of  Freedom  (6). 


CANADA; 

O  Canada. 

The  Maple  Leaf. 

My  Pledge  to  Canada  (6). 

May  God  Preserve  Thee,  Canada  (2)  (5) 
Canada,  Dear  Land  O'Mine. 

Our  Canada  from  Sea  to  Sea  (6). 
Northern  Pioneers  (6). 

Land  We  Love  (6). 

Vive  La  Canadienne  (4)  (5). 

ENGLAND: 

There'll  Always  Be  an  England  (6). 

The  King  is  Still  in  London  (6). 

God  Bless  the  Shores  of  England  (6). 


SCOTLAND: 

Scots'  Wha'  Hae  (2)  (4)  (5). 

Ye  Banks  and  Braes  (2)  (4). 
Bonnie  Dundee. 

Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  (2)  (3)  (4). 
Loch  Lomond  (2)  (4)  (5). 


IRELAND: 


The  Harp  That  Once  Through 
Tara's  Halls  (2)  (4)  (5). 

The  Minstrel  Boy  (2)  (4). 

Dear  Little  Shamrock  (2). 
Killarney  (2). 


WALES: 

Men  of  Harlech  (1)  (2)  (4). 
Bells  of  Aberdovey  (2)  (4)  (5). 


NOTE; 

The  figures  in  brackets  following  the  titles  of  songs  listed  above,  refer  to  the  following 
publications: 

1.  "New  Canadian  Song  Series" — Canada  Publishing  Co.  Toronto. 

2.  "School  and  Community  Song  Book" — W.  J.  Gage  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

3.  "The  Silver  Book  of  Songs" — Gordon  V.  Thompson,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

4.  "A  Canadian  Song  Book" — J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

5.  "Songs  for  Canadian  Boys" — Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

6.  Gordon  V.  Thompson,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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O  CANADA 


O  Canada!  Our  Home  and  Native  Land! 

True  patriot-love  in  all  thy  sons  command. 

With  glov^ing  hearts  we  see  thee  rise, 

The  True  North,  strong  and  free. 

And  stand  on  guard,  O  Canada, 

We  stand  on  guard  for  thee. 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada!  Where  pines  and  maples  grow. 

Great  prairies  spread  and  lordly  rivers  flow. 

How  dear  to  us  thy  broad  domain. 

From  East  to  Western  Sea, 

Thou  land  of  hope  for  all  who  toil! 

Thou  True  North,  strong  and  free! 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada!  Beneath  thy  shining  skies 
May  stalwart  sons  and  gentle  maidens  rise. 

To  keep  thee  steadfast  through  the  year 
From  East  to  Western  Sea, 

Our  own  beloved,  native  land! 

Our  True  North,  strong  and  free! 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

Ruler  Supreme,  Who  hearest  humble  prayer. 

Hold  our  Dominion  in  Thy  loving  care. 

Help  us  to  find,  O  God,  in  Thee, 

A  lasting,  rich  reward. 

As  waiting  for  the  Better  Day, 

We  ever  stand  on  guard. 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

R.  STANLEY  WEIR 

By  permission  of 
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Toronto. 


Ood  save  our  gracious  Iving, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 
God  save  the  King; 

Send  h  im  victorious. 

Happy  and  glorious. 

Long  to  reign  over  us; 

God  save  the  King. 


Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store, 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour. 
Long  may  he  reign  I 
May  he  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cause. 

To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 
God  save  the  Kingl 
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